GROUNDWORK OF
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY
CHAPTER I
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION
A tJENTURY has elapsed since the death of one of the greatest
of educational pioneers, the Swiss schoolmaster Pestalozzi,
whose avowed aim was to psychologize education and instruc-
tion. Perhaps it is not extravagant to think that, if he were
to return to earth now, he would be satisfied with the progress
that has been made in this direction; for educational psycho-
logists since his day have been engaged in travelling, with an
evcr-acccl era ting pace, the road that he indicated, and have
advanced considerably along its way. It is doubtless true to say
that, before Pestalom, there were a few enlightened thinkers
who had dimly recognized the need to psychologize education:
one thinks, for example, of the Roman educator Qjuintilian,
who considered to some extent the natural endowment of his
pupils in his efforts to train orators; and of Thomas Fuller,
who, in his Holy State and Profane State^ gives as an essential
quality of the good schoolmaster that "he studieth his Scholars'
natures as carefully as they their books." But Pestalozzi was
the first to emphasize, the fact that the mind of the pupil is the
primary concern of the educator, and that the art of education
must be based on an accurate knowledge of mcutal processes.
AH this seems very obvious nowadays; but, as the, day is not
long past when a scholarly knowledge of a subject was sup-
posed to bo adequate equipment for the work of teaching, it is
perhaps not altogether superfluous to reiterate that the teacher
must know bis pupil as well as Iris subject* Sir John Adams in
his usual striking fashion has clinched the matter by quoting
from his Latin Grammar; "Verbs of teaching govern two
accusative**, one of the person, another of the thing; as,